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ENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers in 
Japan, during the past summer requested the De- 
partment of the Army to send a group of civilians to 
Japan to study the problem of educational exchange 
with the United States. The group appointed for the 
survey consisted of the following: John Dale Russell, 
Director of the Division of Higher Education, Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, chairman; 
Edwin G. Beal, Jr., Chief of the Japanese Section, 
Division of Orientalia, the Library of Congress (rep- 
resenting the Conference Board of the Associated 
Research Councils); Eileen R. Donovan, Foreign 
Service Officer, Public Affairs Overseas Program 
staff, Department of State; Harry H. Pierson, 
Director of Student Programs, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education; and William P. Tolley, Chancelor 
of Syracuse University (representing the American 
Council on Education). President Herman B. Wells 
of Indiana University, representing the Commission 
on Occupied Areas, was appointed to the group but 
at the last moment found it impossible to make the 
trip to Japan. 

The survey group arrived in Tokyo on August 16, 
and spent approximately 5 weeks studying the situa- 
tion in Japan. Conferences were held with a large 
tumber of leading Japanese educators and with 
various officials in the occupation forces who are 
concerned with the problems involved in educational 
exchange. A number of the more important uni- 
versities in Tokyo, Kyoto, and Osaka were visited. 


Type of Exchanges 


Three categories of persons are involved in an 
educational exchange program: (1) Students, spending 
their full time in regular courses of study at recog- 
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Survey of Educational Exchange with Japan 





By JOHN DALE RUSSELL* 


nized colleges and universities; (2) teachers, serving 
on the faculties of secondary schools or higher insti- 
tutions; (3) research workers and observers, who 
carry on their investigations independent of any con- 
nection with an educational institution. Each of 
these categories consists of two groups, one going 
from Japan to the United States and the other going 
from the United States to Japan. 

The survey found the Japanese educational leaders 
greatly interested in broad opportunities for educa- 
tional exchange with the United States. In the 
1920’s a relatively large number of Japanese students 
came to the United States for study at American 
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colleges and universities. Then came a period when 
the scholarship of Japan was oriented much more 
toward Western Europe, and particularly toward 
Germany, than toward the United States. The 
dwindling of the number of Japanese students in 
the United States in the late 1930’s was in part due 
to the unfavorable money exchange rates with the 
United States. It also seems to have been the result 
of a deliberate policy of the militarists who were then 
in power in Japan. Now the leaders of the new 
Japan are eager to absorb as fully as possible the 
ideals of western democracy. They see in an educa- 
tional exchange program an important instrument 
for assisting in the rapid democratization of their 
country. 

The Japanese particularly desire to send advanced 
students to the United States for graduate study. 
At present it does not seem wise to recommend that 
undergraduate students be sent from Japan to the 
United States in any considerable numbers. The 
Japanese also wish to have opportunities for mature 
specialists to come to the United States to observe 
procedures in their own lines of work. A number of 
eminent Japanese scholars would be happy to come 
to the United States to serve on temporary appoint- 
ments in the teaching and research staffs of colleges 
and universities. 

The Japanese want very much to have American 
teachers come to Japan for teaching assignments in 
their universities and secondary schools. The fields 
in which American teachers are especially desired in 
Japan are: English language (those with preparation 
and experience in the teaching of English as a foreign 
language are especially welcome), and the social 
sciences, particularly political science, sociology, and 
psychology. The Japanese criticize their own edu- 
cational program as having been too theoretical in the 
past, consequently they are interested in teachers 
who are qualified to deal with the application of 
their subjects to the practical needs of their country. 
It is not necessary for Americans to have a knowledge 
of the Japanese language in order to be effective as 
teachers of English or as university professors in 
specialized fields of advanced study. 


Obstacles 


Universities in Japan at present are not well pre- 
pared to receive students, particularly undergraduate 
students, from the United States. Courses are 
taught almost exclusively in Japanese, and few 
Americans have a sufficient command of that lan- 
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guage to profit by the instruction. University equip. 
ment and facilities are inadequate in Japan, as 
compared with American standards. 

Educational exchange between Japan and the 
United States is hampered by certain important 
obstacles. For the Japanese student or specialist 
who wishes to come to the United States the problem 
is to obtain dollar credits. The economic policy of 
the occupation absolutely forbids the changing of 
Japanese currency into dollars. No matter what 
resources a Japanese citizen may have in his own 
country, he cannot finance a visit to the United 
States. Since the war Japan has no shipping, and 
therefore even the cost of transportation to the 
United States must be paid in dollars. There is no 
source of such funds except in the United States, 

The scholar from the United States who would be 
willing to accept a temporary appointment as a 
faculty member in a Japanese university or secondary 
school is faced by the important obstacle of what the 
Army calls “logistics.” Where can he live? How 
can he get his food, medical services, and other 
necessities of daily living? Housing in Japan is very 
scarce, and such accommodations as might be ob- 
tained are not in accordance with the customary 
standards of comfortable living in the United States, 
Japan has to import a large part of its food supply, 
and the fixed policy of the occupation is not to allow 
visitors to enter who would be a burden on the 
Japanese economy. The salaries of teachers in 
Japan are extremely low by American standards; 
even though the Japanese would be willing to pay 
an American teacher almost double what their own 
professors of similar eminence are paid, the amount 
would still be inadequate for a person accustomed to 
western standards. 


The Report 


The foregoing problems are some of the more im- 
portant ones with which the survey group was faced. 
These, as well as a number of other topics, are treated 
at length in the report made to the Supreme Conm- 
mander for the Allied Powers. 


The report recommends a greatly broadened pro 
gram of educational exchange with Japan and sug- 
gests that congressional appropriations, as well as 
philanthropic funds, should be requested for its 
financing. The final chapter of the report presents 
a series of 38 recommendations for specific action— 
by the Japanese, by the occupation forces, by the 
Department of the Army, by the Department a 
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State, and by other agencies in the United States. 

The report of the Educational Exchange Survey 
has been mimeographed in Tokyo in a limited num- 
ber of copies by the Civil Information and Education 


Section of GHQ, SCAP (APO 500, c/o Postmaster, 


San Francisco, Calif.). It is expected that an edition 
will be published shortly in the United States through 
the Reorientation Branch, Office of the Under Secre- 
tary, Department of the Army, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





HE BRITISH COLONIAL territories are 

mostly in Africa, Malaya, and the West Indies, 
and it is in these territories that higher education 
has developed recently a rapid growth. 


Education of Natives 


For many years large numbers of Africans and the 
native inhabitants of other Colonies have studied in 
colleges and universities in the United Kingdom and 
have amply proved their capacity for higher educa- 
tion. Now the idea is to develop their own higher 
education on the spot, so that larger numbers may 
profit by it. 

The reasons are obvious. It is expensive for them 
to study in Britain; even if many could afford it with 
or without Government scholarships, there is no room 
to spare in British universities; and many who do 
come find it difficult to adapt themselves to life in a 
modern city. Nevertheless many people who see the 
force of these reasons still express surprise that this 
new experiment in higher education should be fos- 


tered and financed by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment. 


Government Policy 


But it is the policy of the Government that each 
colony should in due time become an independent 
elf-governing country, as India, Pakistan, and Cey- 
ln have already. The sooner the better. But that 
“due time” will not arrive until larger numbers of the 
inhabitants get a university education and profes- 
‘ional training. The Colonies have to produce their 
own statesmen, administrators, scientists, engineers, 
professors, and school teachers, yes, and poets and 
painters too. They have produced a good many doc- 


eo 

"Principal and vice chancelor of the University of Aberdeen, Scotland, since 
1936, and of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 1930-1936. As a member 
o Britain’s Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the Colonies, he 
tas been particularly concerned in the planning and establishment of the two 
West African universities. 
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Higher Education in the British Colonies 


By SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON FYFE* 


tors and lawyers of their own, educated in Britain 
or the United States, but they want and need many 
more. It is to supply this need that university col- 
leges have been opened. 

There is one university college in Jamaica for all 
the West Indian Colonies; one for Malaya in Singa- 
pore, one in East Africa, one in Khartoum, and one 
in each of the West African Colonies of Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast. None of the colleges as yet offer a 
full degree course. The students so far number about 
1,000; all, as far as is known, are native inhabitants 
with the exception of one English undergraduate at 
the University Coilege of Nigeria. A few professors 
and about 10 percent of the lecturers are natives of 
acolony. The Eurcpean staff, which includes Cana- 
dians, Australians, New Zealanders, a South African, 
and a Dane as well as Britons, are of notably good 
quality. The need and a spirit of adventure have 
lured to this new experiment men and women of high 
academic qualifications. This is especially true of the 
principals who administer the colleges with the aid of 
councils, all of which include native members. 


Academic Standards 


In the past, men and women from these British 
Colonies have studied at universities in Britain or 
the United States. They thus obtained degrees the 
value and standard of which were recognized through- 
out the world, and for this purpose they had to 
follow precisely the same curriculum as an American 
or English student. Ina course of mathematics that 
is all right. In such subjects as history and English 
it is patently absurd. What is required is an 
African course leading to an English degree, and 
that raises problems which have now been solved by 
some interesting new devices. 

There has been formed in London an Inter- 
University Council for Higher Education in the 
Colonies, consisting of one representative of each of 
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the United Kingdom universities, together with some 
experts in colonial education. This council has laid 
down a definition of a “University College.” It is 
a title which cannot just be assumed. It has to be 
earned by coming into “special relationship” with 
the University of London, which has for many years 
done special service of great value in the provision 
of courses leading to “external” degrees, that is 
degrees for nonresident students. Normally “exter- 
nal” candidates follow exactly the same curriculum 
as “internal” students. 

In these new colonial colleges the professors can 
modify the curriculum to suit their pupils’ interests 
and backgrounds. If London accepts these modified 
courses as fully equivalent to those taken by students 
in the United Kingdom, the colonial college is then 
admitted to “special relationship”; the degree exam- 
ination papers are set and corrected jointly by profes- 
sors of London University and of the colonial col- 
lege; and the successful candidates obtain a London 
degree. The danger of debasing the academic cur- 
rency is thus avoided, and the colonial student ob- 
tains a degree of international value. In course of 
time, the standard being thus assured, the colleges 
will become chartered universities awarding their 
own degrees, which, thanks to their London foster- 
mother, will have won a generally recognized value. 


Report From the Field 


This is the scheme as devised by the Inter-Univer- 
sity Council in London and adopted by the colleges. 
But what are colleges like and how do the students 
get on with their professors? Most of the members 
of the Council have paid “flying” visits to one or 
other of the colleges, and their reports are highly 
favorable. Here is a thumbnail sketch of the Univer- 
sity College of Nigeria which was recently visited 
by the author as a member of the governing body. 
Outside the city of Ibadan, the largest African city 
in the continent, on a rolling, wooded upland, the 
Native Administration, which already does the work 
of local government under the guiding hand of a 
British commissioner, has allotted 5 square miles of 
bush for the site of the college—a spacious benefac- 
tion. Plans for a university of three faculties (arts 
and sciences, medicine, and agriculture), a teaching 
hospital and a model village for the service staff have 
already been prepared and accepted; the site has 
been surveyed; the bush is being cleared. In the 
meantime the college occupies the wooden huts of a 
wartime military hospital. 
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The site was selected early in 1947. Thanks to 
whitewash, hard work, and enthusiasm, and the 
sudden bloom of flower-beds in a tropical climate, 
the campus last December was as neat and gay as 
it was busy. The vigor and industry of the 20 
students reflected the eager interest of educated 
Africans for academic study. The relations of the 
students and staff were just what they are in an 
English or American university, free and friendly 
with an undertone of respect in the attitude of the 
student. 


In Conclusion 


If anyone still doubts the genuineness of this 
policy of gradual withdrawal from control, he would 
find the evidence in the columns of Britain’s budget, 
Most of the running costs of these colleges are met 
from the revenues of each colony, but nearly all the 
capital expenditures come from the British taxpayer 


_who has already put up nearly 7 million pounds, 


Some day these colleges will have become uni- 
versities staffed entirely by native professors and 
offering all the service and influence of a European 
or American university. Then the taxpayer, the 
colonial officer, and the colonies will have had their 
reward. 





Northwest Regional Conference 


Tue NortTHwest REGIONAL CONFERENCE on Higher 
Education will be held in Spokane, Wash., on Decem- 
ber 4-6, 1949. The conference will be sponsored by 
the Department of Higher Education of the National 
Education Association, with the cooperation of 
higher education associations and societies in the 
region. 

Theme of the conference is “Increasing the Effec- 
tiveness of Higher Education.” ‘The main purpose 
of the meeting is to view cooperatively the current 
factors bearing on the effectiveness of higher educa- 
tion with particular emphasis upon the problems 
and trends in all types of colleges and universities 
represented in the Northwest region. 

Conference participation will include representa 
tives from accredited higher educational institutions 
in Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Wash 
ington, Wyoming, Alaska, British Columbia, and 
Hawaii. Special invitations have been sent to inst 
tutions in California and Arizona, which have 
normally maintained interest in conference activities 
in the Northwest region. 
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Opinion Poll of the University of Denver 


1 hee University oF DENVER recently found out, 
through a public opinion poll, what citizens of 
Denver and students of the university think about 
it, The poll was conducted by the Opinion Research 
Center of the university. 

Three separate surveys were made. In the first, 
1,000 adults in the metropolitan district of Denver 
were questioned. The second involved a special 
sample of 150 community leaders, so named by the 
general public in the first survey. The third group 
interrogated was selected at random from 500 full- 
time students of the University of Denver. 

Some of the findings are reported here because of 
their implications to research methods involved. 
The results of such surveys may be of assistance to 
colleges and universities in planning their public 
relations programs. 


General Public Lacks Information 


The first survey indicated that although the 
general public was favorably inclined toward the 
University of Denver, most people were ignorant of 
some of the basic facts of its existence. About one- 
third of the group erroneously believed that the 
university received public tax support. More than 
25 percent thought that the university was under 
strong influence of “some church group,” whereas 
its affiliation with the Methodist Church involves 
no control at all. Only 14 percent guessed within 
1,000 the university’s actual enrollment of 10,370; 
53 percent thought it smaller than was. 

The University of Denver was the first choice 
when people were asked where they would send a 
son or daughter to college. Twenty-nine chose 
Denver University, giving convenience and economy 
as their principal reasons. The survey report con- 
cludes from this evidence that the university must 
emphasize in its public relations its academic achieve- 
ments; its extracurricular activities other than sports; 
and the advantages of attending an urban university, 
such as opportunities for on-the-job training and 
possibilities for business and professional contacts. 
The survey further indicated the need for more 
stories designed to stimulate alumni interest. 





*Director, Opinion Research Center, and associate professor 
of psychology and social science, University of Denver. 


‘Further details of the surveys may be obtained from the Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver. 
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By DON CAHALAN* 


One of the best mediums through which the 
university can correct misinformation and publicize 
its new activities is the newspapers, on which 46 
percent of the general public rely for their knowledge 
of the university. Thirty-six percent said that their 
chief source of information was people, particularly 
students of the university. Only 17 percent got 
news of the university by radio. The public is more 
interested in traditional academic achievement than 
in educational novelties. 


Teaching Interests Community Leaders 


The 150 community leaders polled were under- 
standably better informed than the general public, 
because many of them are graduates of the uni- 
versity. Although they have great confidence in 
the school’s future, they are not certain that it 
compares favorably with schools “back East.” 
Only 21 percent of them will send their children to 
the University of Denver when they are ready for 
college. 

Community leaders expressed great interest in the 
teachers and teaching techniques of the university. 
This part of the survey concluded that leaders’ 
interest in the university can be increased through 
favorable stories about the university’s faculty and 
curriculum. 

The most important source of information among 
community leaders is “people,” particularly alumni 
of the university. 


Students Like Denver 


Eighty percent of the students interrogated would 
send their college-age children to Denver, if they had 
any. Despite their loyalty, however, even students 
are frequently misinformed. 

For example, 85 percent of this group thought 
that the university enjoyed a surplus from student 
tuition after all expenses of operation were paid. 
The administration plans to make greater efforts to 
acquaint the students with the economic facts of 
higher education. 

Although scattered complaints were registered 
by two-thirds of the students, the most critical 
group were those with low grades. By implication 
they attributed their poor standing to poor teaching 
by the faculty. 
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Conclusions 


The University of Denver is in a favorable poten- 
tial situation with all three “publics” in that it enjoys 
a great deal of generalized good will and little out- 
right ill will. However, the general public was 
found to be ill informed about the university in 
many respects, and its interest tended to be passive. 
The level of information of the community leaders 
can also be raised and their strong preference for 
schools “back East” can be lessened to Denver’s 
advantage. The loyalties of the students can be 
intensified by clarifications of certain misunderstood 
issues, particularly those related to the overtaxing 
of the school’s physical plant and facilities since 
the war. 

The Public Affairs Council of the university, which 
was responsible for instigating the surveys, plans to 
effect a number of changes in public relations policies 
and practices in conformity with the findings of the 
survey. In addition, the survey reports will be used 
during the current academic year as the core of a 
comprehensive in-service training program for all 
university personnel. The program is offered in the 
interests of promoting sound public relations and 
providing broader service to students and the 
community. 





Science Courses in General 
Education 


A RECENTLY COMPLETED sTuDY of college science 
courses for general education indicates the existence 
of such courses in more than half of America’s 4-year 
colleges and universities. The study, which formed 
the basis of a doctor of philosphy dissertation at 
Northwestern University, was carried out by Robert 
A. Bullington under the sponsorship of the Coopera- 
tive Committee on Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ing of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Information on science courses obtained from 720 
institutions revealed that 293, or 41 percent, offer 
no science course specifically designed for students 
who are not majoring in science; while 427, or 59 
percent, offer general education science courses of 
various types. 

Detailed information on the nature and objectives 
of 150 of these general education courses in science 
was obtained by means of questionnaires and by 
inspection of syllabi, manuals, reading lists, examina- 
tions, and published articles, especially those in 
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Science in General Education edited by Earl J, 
McGrath. In addition, 17 schools were visited and 
information obtained first-hand about 28 courses, 

The study revealed a number of facts about the 
teaching approach used in general education science 
courses. The subject-matter survey approach js 
rapidly losing ground and is employed in fewer than 
one-third of the courses offered. In more than two. 
thirds of the courses the teaching approach involves 
study of selected units or problems or the historical 
development of principles and concepts. 

A number of trends are indicated by the study, 
One is in the direction away from the free election 
of general education science courses and toward the 
definite prescription of these courses; another appears 
to be toward the single-subject course as opposed to 
the type in which material from a number of sciences 
is treated in the same course. 

There is no unanimity of opinion on the objectives 
to be achieved in these courses. There appears to 
be increasing emphasis on developing an appreciation 
of the scientific method and understanding of prin- 
ciples and a decreasing emphasis on wide coverage 
of facts. 





Maryland in Germany 


Tue University oF Maryianp has opened five 
education centers in Germany to give the occupation 
personnel an opportunity to obtain 2 years of college 
credit. This is the first time in Germany that resi- 
dent college credit has been offered to those doing 
classroom work under the Army and Air Fore 
education program. 

The centers are in Munich, Nirnberg, Frankfurt, 
Wiesbaden, and Berlin. They are staffed by seven 
University of Maryland faculty members who teach 
history, sociology, political science, and public speak- 
ing. ‘The school terms run for 8 weeks, during which 
three semester hours of credit at the University of 
Maryland may be earned. Classes are held during 
off-duty hours. 

Officers, enlisted men, airmen, American civilians, 
and their dependents are eligible to take the volur 
tary courses. Students pay 25 percent of the fe 
of $24 for three semester hours; the Government pays 
the remainder. 

The work in these five centers is conducted undef 
the university’s College of Special and Continuatio 
Studies. The university also operates centers fo 
graduate students at Paris, Zurich, and Munich. 
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HE NEWLY ORGANIZED American Geologi- 

cal Institute, which represents the profession 
of geology in the United States, plans a long-range 
educational program concerning the place of earth 
science in both general and professional education. 


The Institute and Its Program 


The institute is composed of 11 professional geo- 
logical societies of national scope, and it functions 
within the framework of the National Research 
Council. It has been established to serve as an 
organizational and operative nucleus for the coop- 
erative activities of the member societies and the 
geological profession. Headquarters are at 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The program now under consideration will be con- 
cerned with several aspects of the contributions of 
earth science to education. One of these aspects is 
the training of professional geological scientists. 
Another relates to the integration of geological 
material into the general curriculum in colleges and 
other institutions of higher learning. The role of 
geological material in the basic training of potential 
teachers and social scientists will receive special 
attention. Other phases of the program will be 
concerned with instruction in the high school, with 
adult education, and with the techniques of presenta- 
tion, of geological material to various types of 
student groups. 


Training of Geologists 


Geology has been rapidly passing from the “‘natural 
science” or descriptive phase to the present one in 
which it liberally utilizes the precise tools and 
methods of physics, chemistry, mathematics, and 
engineering. The recent rise in importance of geo- 
physics and geochemistry and the extensive applica- 
tions of engineering techniques to geological prob- 
lems are indicative of this change. The nature and 
the scope of the professional education of potential 
geological scientists qualified to employ these new 
techniques have been the subject of discussion and 
several reports during recent years by committees of 
the Geological Society of America and the National 
Research Council. 





*Executive Director, American Geological Institute, Washington, D. C. 
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Gccloaiete Plan Educational Program 


By DAVID M. DELO* 
Geology in General Education 


A great advantage of geological science to the 
general student is found in the ease of comprehension 
of its basic principles and in its widespread applica- 
tions to national life. Many geologists believe that 
too much of the teaching at the introductory level 
has been aimed at the potential professional rather 
than at the student who needs additional tools for 
understanding the problems of citizenship in the 
complex modern world. Geologists think that major 
physical problems have been, and will be, influenced 
markedly by such geological factors as soil, terrain, 
natural resources, abundance or scarcity of water, 
and related conditions produced by geological proc- 
esses. The Geological Institute therefore expects to 
obtain the cooperation of various educational agen- 
cies and institutions in attempting to clarify the 
contribution which geology, in its broadest sense, can 
make to general education and the optimum manner 
in which it may be integrated into the college 
curriculum. 


It is axiomatic that much of the historical develop- 
ment of the United States has been influenced by 
geological conditions. In addition, the supply, loca- 
tion, and potential reserves of natural resources affect 
our national economic health and our relation with 
other nations. The institute believes that these and 
related geological considerations should form part of 
the curriculum of high schools, integrated into courses 
in general science and social science. In this way, 
high school graduates can be furnished a realistic 
basis for understanding many of the bewildering 
national and international problems which today 
have their roots in geological factors. In addition, 
they can gain a general understanding of the origin 
of their physical environment and the processes 
which are constantly changing it. 


Preparation of Teachers 


As a collateral phase of the program, attention will 
be turned to the preparation of teachers of the geo- 
logical sciences and to the best tools, organization, 
and methods to be utilized for presentation of the 
subject. Close liaison is planned between the insti- 
tute committee (headed by Prof. E. C. Olson of the 
University of Chicago), the Geological Society of 
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America, and the Association of Geology Teachers 
to insure complete coverage of this phase of the 
program. 


Cooperation Solicited 


The institute desires to cooperate with interested 
educators, educational institutions, and educational 
agencies. Further information may be obtained from 
Professor Olson or from David M. Delo, executive 
director of the institute. 





Rotary Foundation Fellowships 


To ENABLE OUTSTANDING GRADUATE STUDENTS to 
study abroad during the 1949-50 academic year, 
Rotary International, world-wide service club organ- 
ization of 325,000 business and professional execu- 
tives, has awarded 56 Rotary Foundation Fellow- 
ships to young men and women in 19 countries. 
Grants for these fellowships range from $1,800 to 
$3,400. Since the program was inaugurated in 1947, 
111 Rotary Foundation Fellowships have been 
awarded to students from 26 countries in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, North, South, and Central America, and the 
islands of the Pacific. 

By affording outstanding students in many different 
countries an opportunity to continue their studies 
in a country other than their own and to acquire a 
knowledge of the people of that country, their culture 
and their way of life, these fellowships represent a 
concrete expression of one of Rotary’s principal 
objectives—the advancement of international under- 
standing, good will, and peace. 

A unique feature of the Rotary Foundation Fellow- 
ships is that, with Rotary Clubs in 82 countries and 
geographical regions of the world, Rotary fellows 
have constant opportunities to visit the homes of 
Rotarians while studying abroad and to attend 
Rotary Club meetings. Through these close asso- 
ciations, they are able to acquire a better under- 
standing of the people of the countries in which they 
are temporarily residing. 

Rotary Foundation Fellows are selected from 
candidates endorsed by Rotary Clubs and approved 
by district and regional Rotary committees. Can- 
didates must hold a college or university degree, 
possess a good speaking knowledge of the language of 
the country in which they propose to study, and must 
have a high scholastic standing. Fellowships are 
offered to men and women between the ages of 20 
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and 28, inclusive, regardless of race, creed, or citizen. 
ship. ‘The candidate must have a faculty for making 
friends with other people, a basic international. 
mindedness, and an instinct for leadership. 

In addition to the 56 fellowships described above, 
Rotary International has awarded 4 special fellow. 
ships for 1949-50. Two of these are to doctors, 
one from Austria and one from Finland, who wil 
take specialized courses at universities in the United 
States to learn modern medical techniques developed 
during the war years. Two others are to social 
workers, one from Finland and one from the Philip. 
pines, to assist them in learning methods developed 
during the war years in work with psychologically 
handicapped children. 





Compulsory Eye Tests 


AN EYE TEST is required of each student enrolling a 
Pacific University, beginning with the class which 
entered this fall. While the results of the tests, ad- 
ministered in the College of Optometry clinic, ar 
made known to the students and, where indicated, 
corrective therapy is recommended, the student i 
not required to follow the recommendations. The 
results of the test will, however, be correlated with 
the student’s academic achievement. 





Research in Vision 


PROBLEMS OF VISION will come under coordinated 
attack at Ohio State University’s new Institute fo 
Research in Vision. Jointly administered by tk 
director of the School of Optometry and the chairma 
of the Department of Ophthalmology, the new it 
stitute will foster and coordinate present and pr 
posed investigations in many areas besides optomety 
and opthalmology. Among these will be: Physic 
psychology, physiology, pediatrics, bacteriology, 
anatomy, veterinary medicine, education, fine art 
illuminating engineering, and zoology. 





Adelphi’s School of Social Work 
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Apve.put CoL.ece this fall opened a new gradual 
School of Social Work, to which it admitted 4 
students. It offers training in case work, Wi 
special emphasis on training for child welfare 
psychiatric social work. 
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College Scholars at New Hampshire 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE has named three 
seniors as college scholars, the first to be selected 
under a plan which will permit them to study 
independently. To be eligible for independent study, 
seniors must have a 3-year scholastic average of 3.0 
or better. They are not relieved of any curriculum 
requirements, but may substitute independent study 
credits. This plan, adopted by the college of liberal 
arts, permits exceptional seniors to wrestle with 
problems of their own choosing, using the library and 
laboratory rather than the classroom as the primary 
source of information. 

The three scholars will be permitted to outline 
their programs of study, which will replace in part 
the courses which are usually taken in the senior 
year. One of the scholars, an English major, will 
devote his time to writing a novel while taking two 
courses. He recently won five awards in the Atlantic 
Monthly writing contest. Another scholar, who will 
specialize in Spanish, will write a paper on “In- 
fluences of French Naturalism on the Mexican 
author, Frederico Gamboa.” The third scholar, an 
economics major, will spend the year making an 
investigation of indirect subsidy on transportation 
agencies with particular reference to future develop- 
ment of motortruck transportation in New England. 





Honors Course at Park College 


INDEPENDENT RESEARCH may once again be under- 
taken by qualified seniors at Park College. Four 
seniors, all men, have been approved for the honors 
program, now resumed after suspension during the 
war. The program, begun in 1927, is an answer to 
the problem of providing opportunity for the superior 
student to exercise his ability in a special study 
course. Only 109 students were admitted to the 
honors course before the war. 

To be eligible for the honors course, seniors must 
have achieved a “B plus” average during their first 
years of college before applying for independent 
search. The student works under the personal 
guidance of his faculty sponsor and usually has a 





varesentation of the final thesis. 


weekly conference with him. Wide reading in the 
wollege and outside libraries, field trips, off-campus 
aterviews, and frequent preparation of special re- 
yePorts, both written and oral, are required before the 
This thesis must be 
defended in an oral examination after being sub- 
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mitted to the supervising committee, composed of 
the dean of the college and the three division chair- 
men. 

Each student graduating from Park College must 
take a written and oral comprehensive examination 
in his major field. This requirement grew out of 
experience with the early honors program for espe- 
cially gifted students. The honors students will 
continue to take those examinations; their honors 
work counts for only nine credit hours during the 
year, and attendance at their other classes is required. 





Orientation Program for Foreign 
Students 


TWENTY-FIVE FOREIGN STUDENTS entered United 
States colleges and universities this fall well prepared 
for American study and with keen insights into the 
United States way of life gained from their participa- 
tion in the summer program of American Studies 
for Foreign Students at Yale University. This was 
the second year for the American Studies summer 
program, which is intended to acquaint students 
from other nations with contemporary life and 
culture in this country. 

Throughout the 6 weeks of study the foreign 
students attended morning classes in written and 
spoken English, American government, American 
literature, and American economic and social life. 
Afternoons and week ends were devoted to field 
trips to various points of interest in the East, where 
the young men could see many places about which 
they had studied. 

The students enrolled this summer represented 
15 foreign lands, including Burma, Italy, Vietnam, 
Germany, Denmark, Finland, Sweden, the Nether- 
lands, and Iraq. 

A byproduct of the program was revealed by phy- 
sical examinations given at the beginning and end 
of the session—the participants had gained in weight 
an average of 7 pounds. 





Library Survey at Louisiana 


A sTUDY OF THE BOOK AND PERIODICAL RESOURCES 
is being made of the Louisiana State University’s 
library. The purpose is to determine, in the light 
of departmental objectives, what library resources 
are needed to support graduate work and research. 
The survey is being made by Charles Harvey Brown, 
formerly librarian of Iowa State College. 
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Education by Telephone 


Tue University oF Ixurnors has undertaken the 
largest professional extension program in its history 
with the transmission of a postgraduate course by 
telephone to 142 dental societies from coast to coast. 
Approximately 7,000 dentists in 39 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Canada will hear the monthly 
series of six 2-hour lectures and discussions on ‘‘Cur- 
rent Advances in Dentistry.” More than 30 dental 
specialists constitute the faculty. Each person en- 
rolled pays a fee of $10 for the course, regardless of 
the distance of his home from Chicago. 





College Course by Radio 


COLLEGE BY RADIO with full-scale academic credits 
has been initiated this fall by the University of 
Arizona. The full course on popular authors and 
their works is being broadcast by State-wide net- 
work. Students receive their lectures by radio, 
study from textbooks, and write a final examination 
just as if they were in residence for the university’s 
regular session classes. 

Modern authors are to be discussed in a weekly 
broadcast conducted by a member of the university’s 
department of English faculty. Already scheduled 
are Booth Tarkington and his book Penrod, Theodore 
Dreiser and his book Sister Carrie, Sinclair Lewis 
and the book Dodsworth, and Edith Wharton and the 
book The House of Mirth. 

The university’s new radio course is alined with 
the National Broadcasting Co.’s l-hour weekly 
dramatic broadcast “The NBC University Theatre.” 
Throughout the State students enrolled in the course 
listen to the NBC theater on Sunday afternoons from 
12 tol o’clock. Fifteen-minute programs each week 
on the same authors are broadcast in Arizona by the 
seven stations of the Arizona Broadcasting System 
from | to 1:15 p. m. each Sunday. 

From the Arizona broadcast, students receive 
assignments for reports which are to be graded and 
returned with comments. Auxiliary reading mate- 
rials are mailed to students. They purchase their 
own textbooks, or use books from their local public 
libraries. 

Two types of students are enrolled through the 
university’s extension division. Those wanting 
credits for the course may earn six academic credits 
in the 9 months of the program, which can be applied 
toward the bachelor of arts and science degrees at 
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the university. Students who enroll but do not 
want college credits do not send in reports; they 
receive all auxiliary materials used by the regular 
students. 





Student Rating of College Teachers 


CAMPUS STUDENT GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS are 
becoming increasingly concerned with the educa- 
tional programs of the colleges. Over the years the 


student councils have interested themselves mainly} 


in the extracurricular life of the institution. But 
the United States National Student Association is 
urging student leaders to take a more active part in 
strengthening the educational program. 

Among the suggestions made by the NSA is that 
students might take the initiative in having an evalu- 
ation made by the students of the teaching done 
on the campus. A large number of colleges have 
had extensive experience with student ratings of 
instructors. The experience of these colleges is 
believed to justify a widespread use of the device. 

Accordingly, Richard J. Medalie, vice president 
for educational problems, NSA, has prepared a book- 
let on Student Evaluation of Instruction. It dis- 
cusses the purposes of such evaluation and suggests 
the steps students might take in making an evalua- 
tion in a given college. Sample rating sheets are 
published in a separate booklet. 





Course Offered on Democratic 
Citizenship 


A NEW FXPERIMENTAL COURSE On important issucs 
of the day entitled “‘“Modern Democratic Citizen- 
ship” has been introduced this fall by the Depart- 
ment of Government at the Boston University Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. The course, offered as an ex- 
periment, is especially adapted to the needs of the 
nonspecialist student of government. Materials 
frequently presented in introductory courses in 
political science have been regrouped so that empha- 
sis is placed on the duties of the citizen rather than 
upon institutional political science. 

The essential principles for active citizen partici- 
pation in affairs of government will be treated in 
Modern Democratic Citizenship. The course will 
parallel the regular introductory courses in American 
Government and Politics and Comparative Govern- 
ment now being offered. 
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American Way of Life Professorships 


“AMERICAN Way oF Lire Proressorsuirs” will 
bring to the University of Wisconsin campus out- 
standing scholars and leading public figures to teach 
“an understanding of the meaning of democracy and 
an acceptance of its obligations.” 

The new visiting-professor program will be financed 
by income from an endowment of nearly $2,000,000 
bequeathed to the university by a Wisconsin alum- 
nus, who asked that part of the grant be used to 
cultivate in the student body “‘ideals of honesty, 
sincerity, earnestness, tolerance, and social and 
political obligations.” 

Participants in the program will be outstanding 
men and women who in their words and by their 
actions have demonstrated their capacity to give 
fresh meaning to the phrase, “‘the American way of 
life,” and thereby to awaken in the American citizen 
a fresh enthusiasm for the fulfillment of his social 
responsibilities as well as his personal opportunities. 
“American Way of Life Professors” will be selected 
for a period of 1 year or less. 





Women at Harvard 


HARVARD UNIVERsiTY has announced that, beginning 
in the fall of 1950, qualified women applicants will be 
admitted to the Harvard Law School. As in the 
case of men, only women who have been graduated 
from accredited colleges will be eligible for admission. 
The Law School is one of the last law schools in the 
United States to admit women. 

Since 1920 women have enrolled in other parts of 
the university, and about 1,350 women are numbered 
among Harvard’s 90,000 alumni. 

All branches of higher scholarship at Harvard now 
are open to women. As graduate students either in 
Harvard University or in Radcliffe College, women 
can pursue advanced courses in the arts and sciences, 
engineering, medicine, public health, dental medicine, 
architecture, education, public administration, and 
business management. Although the Harvard Di- 
vinity School does not accept women as candidates 
for degrees in theology, they may study the history 
and philosophy of religion there. 

Women who wish to study the humanities or the 
natural or social sciences are accepted in Harvard 
classes, both undergraduate and graduate, as stu- 
dents of Radcliffe College. The Management Train- 
ing Program at Radcliffe College provides graduate 
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training for women who wish to enter administrative 
or personnel work in business; the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration does not accept 
women as students. Women who wish to prepare 
for a career in teaching may study for the degree of 
master of arts in teaching as Radcliffe students or 
for the degree of doctor of education as Harvard 
students. The Harvard School of Public Health 
awarded its first degree to a woman in 1936, and the 
Harvard Medical School conferred the doctor of 
medicine degree on women for the first time last 
June. The School of Dental Medicine is also open 
to qualified women applicants. Women have trained 
for architecture in the Harvard School of Design 
since 1942. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Annotations by Elizabeth N. Layton 
Research Assistant 
Higher Education Division 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


100 Evening Schools, by Homer Kempfer and 
Grace S. Wright. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1949. 71 p. (Bulletin 1949, No. 4). 
25 cents. 

Contains selected information on 100 representative evening 
schools located in 36 States—their activities, administrative prac- 
tices, finances, organization, programs, supervision, and teaching 
personnel. 


Petersburg Builds a Health Program, by Effie G 


Bathurst. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1949. 50 p. (Bulletin 1949, No. 9) 20 
cents. 


Tells how children, school staff, and school patrons in Peters- 
burg, W. Va., cooperated in developing a health program. 

Premedical Education for Negroes: Interpretations 
and Recommendations Based Upona Survey in Fifteen 
Selected Negro Colleges, by Charles W. Buggs. 
[Washington, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, 1949.] 52 p. Proc. Free. 
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Reports a study intended (1) to make a check of curriculum 
offerings, personnel, physical facilities, and equipment for adminis- 
tering a premedical program (2) to provide an explanation for 
the low level of achievement of Negro students on the Medical 
Aptitude Test other than the known inadequate backgrounds 
furnished by the premedical education, and (3) to prepare a state- 
ment on educaticnal requirements for those planning to study 
medicine, 


From Other Government Agencies 


Inter-Agency Committee for the National Con- 
ference on Family Life. The American Family—A 
Factual Background. Report of the Inter-Agency 
Committee on Background Materials, National Con- 
ference on Family Life, May 1948. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 457 p. 
Proc. $1.25 (discount of 25 percent on orders for 100 
or more copies.) 

Factual materials on the status of the family. ‘Topics include: 
Basic Family and Population Statistics; the Family in the Ameri- 
can Economy; Education and American Families; Family Health; 
Housing for American Families; Legal Status of the Family; and 
Income Maintenance and Social Services to Families. 





Non-Government Publication 


Looking at Brooklyn College Students: Studies Made 
by Their Teachers and Counselors, William R. Gaede 
(ed.). Brooklyn College Bookstore, Bedford Avenue 
and Avenue H, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 71 p. (Proc.) 
Paper, $1. 

Studies cover the following topics, each by a different author: 
Family Background of Brooklyn College Students; the Scholastic 
Development of Our Students; Cases of Considerable Discrepan- 
cies between High School and College Success; Dismissed and 
Probationary Students at Brooklyn College; Major Selection and 


Major Change at Brooklyn College; and Brooklyn College Stu- 
dents at Work. 


Religion and Race: Barriers to College? by A. C. 
Ivey and Irwin Ross. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1949. 32 p. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 153) Paper, 20 cents. 

This pamphlet, published in cooperation with the Anti-Defama- 


tion League of B’nai B’rith, is based on studies made by the Ameri- 


can Council on Education and several State agencies. Describes 


and condemns racial and religious barriers to college and lists 
types of public and private action to eliminate such barriers. 


Significant Literature of the Junior College, 1941- 
1948: An Annotated Bibliography, 1949, by William 
H. Conley and Frank J. Bertalan. Washington, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 1949. 40 p. 
(Proc.) Paper, 25 cents. 

Lists 155 periodical articles, 33 doctoral dissertations, and 24 


books and pamphlets on the junior college. 
index of the references. 


Contains a subject 
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Southern Illinois University: The First Seventy-Five 
Years, 1874-1949. Carbondale, II]., The University: 
1949. 31 pages. Paper. 


Illustrated booklet containing short sketches of the history of 
the institution opened in 1874 as the Southern Illinois Normal 
University. 


Summary of a Conference on Graduate and Post- 
graduate Dental Education, May 10-12, 1948. [Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 1949]. 
33 p. Paper. Free from the Foundation. 

Reports a conference primarily of representatives of seven 
dental schools which had completed at least two academic years 
of programs in graduate and postgraduate education with the as- 
sistance of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Deals with purposes, 


courses, methods of instruction, teachers, financial support, and 
evaluation of programs. 


Workshop on Teacher Education, University of 
Minnesota, August 1-26, 1949. [Athens, Ohio, Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio University, George E. Hill, 
1949]. 72 p. (Mimeo). 


Reviews the Cooperative Project among Teacher Education 
Institutions, which is carried on under the North Central Asso- 
ciation Committee on Institutions for Teacher Education; de- 
scribes the 1949 workshops; and presents (1) reports of the 1949 
workshop seminars, (2) individual institutional reports on plans 
for 1949-50, and (3) the report of the 1949 Workshop Evaluation 


Committee. 
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